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societies, seem to have neither time nor ability tc
indulge in them. When hereditary wealth,' tht
privileges of rank, and the prerogatives of birth havt
ceased to be, and when every man derives his strength
from himself alone, it becomes evident that the chie
cause of disparity between the fortunes of men is the
mind. Whatever tends to invigorate, to extend, or tc
adorn the mind, instantly rises to great value. Th(
utility of knowledge becomes singularly conspicuou:
even to the eyes of the multitude : those who have nc
taste for its charms set store upon its results, and make
some efforts to acquire it. ...
As soon as the multitude begins to take an interest
in the labours of the mind, it finds out that to excel
in some of them is a powerful method of acquiring
fame, power, or wealth. The restless ambition which
equality begets instantly takes this direction as it
does all others. The number of those who cultivate
science, letters, and the arts becomes immense. The
intellectual world starts into prodigious activity;
every one endeavours to open for himself a path there,
and to draw the eyes of the public after him. Some-
thing analogous occurs to what happens in society
in the United States, politically considered. What is
done is often imperfect, but the attempts are in-
numerable ; and, although the results of individual
effort are commonly very small, the total amount is
always very large.
It is therefore not true to assert that men living in
democratic ages are naturally indifferent to science,
literature, and the arts : only it must be acknow-
ledged that they cultivate them after their own
fashion, and bring to the task their own peculiar
qualifications and deficiencies.
If a democratic state of society and democratic
institutions do not stop the career of the human mind.